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ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsisient with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many throngh 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nacion, like its 
political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


In Pennsylvania the free school text book system has 
just become a law. It was vigorously opposed for a num- 
ber of years as “rank socialism” by the moss-back element, 
and that is just what it is and that is why it won the day. 
Socialistic measures everywhere have the right of way. 


The New York Tribune is already in over its shoes. 


“It is a grave question,” it says, “ whether any protective 
duty ought to be continued when manufacturers, who are 
defended by it against foreign competition, conspire for 
the purpose of limiting domestic production or fixing 
prices for American consumers.” When the Tribune dis- 
covers that free trade’does not break a trust, it will regret 
that it ever touched the subject at all, unless it is prepared 
to turn with many other republicans toward the only 
method of beating a trust, — public ownership. 


Some Account of Eugen Richter’s Anti-Socialist Romance. 


Eugen Richter, one of the most brilliant parliamentary 
leaders in the German Reichstag, has by his “ Pictures of 
the Future,” added a literary reputation to his political 
fame. This book which although scarcely known yet in 
England and America, has for some time been having a re- 
markable sale and creating a notable sensation in Germany. 
It has been referred to as an answer to Looking Backward, 
but this it does not appear to be. Its perusal does not stg- 
gest that the writer knows anything of nationalism. His 
satire seems indeed chiefly directed against the theories of 
the German socialists and especially those which Mr. Bebel 
has developed in his books. 

Richter’s book is a story, a fact which has of course 
greatly aided its popular circulation. It begins with 
an account of a grand three day revolution by which the 
German socialist party completely overthrew the govern- 
ment and established the socialistic state. 

All is jubilation at first, but as the socialistic methods of 
production, distribution and social organization are practi- 
cally developed difficulties of all sorts are met with. These 
become more and more serious, popular discontent grows, 
and finally the complete economic and moral break-down of 
the socialistic system provokes a counter-revolution which 
brings back the old order of things, kings, capitalists, stand- 
ing armies and all. The thread of the story follows the 
fortunes of a particular family during the course of these 
events, a method which lends an effect of reality to the 
narrative. 

In commenting upon the value of the book as a criticism 
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upon socialism, it is to be pointed out in the first place that 


the assumption with which it starts, of a revolution which 


within three days suddenly overthrows the entire existing 
order and necessitates the immediate erection of a totally 
new economic and social order complete in all its parts, is 
one which it is to be hoped and believed the course of future 
history will not justify. Certainly if the revolution comes 
thus instantaneously and completely without any previous 
course of evolution or preparatory experience and experi- 
ments, there must inevitably be a vast deal of confusion and 
innumerable mistakes. This would be the ease, entirely 
without reference to whether the new system was really 
better or worse than the old one. It would necessarily 
result from the suddenness of a change so vast and complex. 
If we grant Mr. Richter’s assumption of the suddenness of 
the revolution, he has not perhaps over-stated the resulting 
confusion, but that is not an argument against the new 
system, but a demonstration merely of the perils and incon- 
venience of a too sudden revolution. 

But why should we have a sudden complete overturn ? 
We shall not he ve any such thing if the program of nation- 
alism is carried out. In that case we should already have, 
by the time the final changes took place, a considerable 
proportion of the great businesses of the country organized 
under public control, national and municipal, and a consid- 
erable proportion of the working population already in the 
public service. Undoubtedly the latter stages of the social 
transformation would be much more rapid than the former, 
but with these great nationalized and municipalized busi- 
nesses existing as bases, nuclei and patterns for the new 
order, it would certainly seem that a very rapid final tran- 
sition might still be quite intelligent and orderly. We find 
then in Mr. Richter’s picture of the confusion of the process 
of revolution, merely a very forcible argument for the 
nationalist program, which aims at bringing it about by the 
gradual nationalization and municipalization of business. 

When we read Mr. Richter’s book further and find out 
what are the new institutions which he deems proper to a 
socialistic state, we fail entirely to follow him. It may be 
that the caricature of socialism which he depicts find a 
partial excuse in the speculations of some extravagant 
socialist writers. Whether this be so or not we do 
not say, but certainly the nationalists of America will recog- 
nize little in Mr. Richter’s picture that resembles the ideal 
for which they work and wait. 

For example, from the word “go” the socialistic govern- 
ment in “Pictures of the Future ” refuses in any way to re- 
cognize the marriage relation or any ties between parents and 
children. Every married woman resumes her maiden name 
and every woman, whatever her condition, is obliged to go 
to work in the public workshops. Every child is taken 
from its parents and sent to live in public nurseries and 
boarding-houses. All the sick and aged are at the same 
time taken forcibly from their family circles to public hos- 
pitals and institutions for the aged. When presently the 
dwellings are redistributed among the people, every indi- 
vidual draws his or her personal lot, and it is the merest 
chance if husband and wife or any relatives get quarters in 
the same part of the city. 

All the eating must be done at public restaurants. The 
people must all eat without choice of company, side vy side 
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on benches at fixed hours. Every one has to eat the 
same things, is permitted to have only a strictly measured 
and equal proportion of each dish, and to sit at the table 
only a given number of minutes. At the theatre and con- 
certs all seats are distributed by lot without regard to per- 
sonal preferences. 

But perhaps we have gone far enough in enumerating the 
various ways in which, according to Mr. Richter, the people 
of his fancied state contrive to torment themselves and out- 
rage their own feelings. It is no wonder certainly, that 
under such circumstances popular discontent should assert 
itself and a counter-revolution presently take place. So far 
all is plain, but one question, which seems to underlie the 
whole argument, Mr. Richter greatly disappoints us by ignor- 
ing? Why on earth did the people of the state he pictures 
insist in afflicting themselves by so many ridiculous tyran- 
They are represented as having absolutely demo- 
They presum- 


nies ? 
cratic government, the women also voting 
ably had the initiative and referendum. 

If they did not enjoy being separated from their wives 
and babies, having their homes broken up, eating like hogs 
at a trough, why in the name of common sense did they 
submit to such outrages ? 

Mr. Richter distinctly assumes that the reason they sub- 
mitted to this horrible state of things so long as they did, 
was because they believed such regulations necessary in order 
to preserve the economic and democratic equality which is 
the idea of socialism. The implication and moral of his 
whole book is that socialists do so believe. 

Positively, so far as nationalists are concerned, and pre- 
sumably so far as any school of rational socialism is con- 
cerned, this implication is utterly and absurdly false. It is 
true that a fundamental postulate of nationalism and of all 
rational sorts of socialism, is personal independence, and 
this implies that women shall not be dependent on men, nor 
wives on husbands, for maintenance ; but does love draw its 
inspiration from slavery ? Such marital bonds as would 
be weakened by such independence had better never have 
been assumed, and they would, let us be sure, prove few as. 
compared with those unions which would be dignitied and 
strengthened by the mutual respect which mutual indepen- 
dence would teach. There are a thousand ways by which 
the co-operative methods of socialism would lift burdens 
from women, simplify and solve domestic problems of all 
sorts which in the past and yet make family life difficult. 
Great indeed as are the gains rational socialism offers men, 
it offers greater gains relatively to women. Judge then 
whether it is likely that a socialistic regime would be likely 
to begin operations by forcibly breaking up families and 
sending po'icemen (as in Mr. Richter’s story) to take infants 
from their mothers. Of all possible social orders there is 
none in which the feelings of women would be sure to count 
for so much as under a socialistic system. 

As to Mr. Richter’s hog-trough plan of eating and his in- 
genious solution of the lodging, recreation and other prob- 
lems, he deserves in these particulars the same exclusive and 
original credit as inventor and patentee that belong to him 
as a reconstructor of the sexual and family relations. He 
is quite too generous in giving socialists the credit of any 
of these devices. 


In Looking Backward we ventured to suggest that full 
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liberty and scope of individual taste and preference might 
be secured consistently with economic equality by giving 
every one an equal iccome and leaving them free to spend 
it as they pleased, some in better food than others cared for, 
some on better clothes, others on better lodgings, others on 
the best theater tickets. It seems to us that if Mr. Richter 
had allowed the German nation in his story, to adopt this 
simple device, he might have avoided the counter-revolu- 
tion; but of course that was impossible, for the plan of his 
story required the counter-revolution. 

The particular occasion which in the story causes the 
break-down of the socialistic regime, is the discovery after 
the first year that in spite of the facts that everybody in the 
nation, male and female, has been put to work, that all the 
wastes of idleness, competition, standing armies, business 
panics and duplication of effort of all sorts have been put 
an end to, and that every has been obliged to live on meas- 
ured rations of deficient amount, that in spite of all these 
Savings and gainings the nation is in debt to itself, having 
fallen short of providing for its own living expenses by the 
amount of one billion marks. 

The government therefore increases the hours of labor from 
eight to twelve and the counter-revolution follows. The 
only fault we have to find with this counter-revolution is 
that it is delayed too long. It would have been fully justi- 
fied by Mr. Richter’s account, if it had occurred within a 
week after the installment of the socialistic regime. 

The reason given by Mr. Richter for this amazing deficit, 
under circumstances which would certainly have led eco- 
nomists to look for an increased production, is the ineffi- 
cieucy of the worker under the new sytem. Certainly Mr. 
Richter’s system is a discouraging one. For instance, every- 
body has to work eight hours, no more nor less, whether the 
work be clerking or in a steel foundry, sewer digging or 
ushering in a theater, while at the same time all workers 
have the same maintenance. It seems to us that if we had 
been running that socialist government and were threatened 
with a counter-revolution, there are one or two improve. 
ments in the system we could have suggested by way of 
allaying popular discontent. For one, while maintaining 
the equal maintenance idea we would have dropped the 
equal hour idea as inconsistent. HKecognizing that one 
hour’s work in a foundry is as hard as two as a clerk, we 
would make the days’s work in the two businesses say four 
and eight hours respectively. We would carry this rule 
through all the trades and occupations and then depend on 
the rates at which men volunteered for different occupations 
to determine whether the arrangement corresponded with 
public opinion and rectify it by new adjustments when it 
did not. We believe it possible by this method, which we 
ventured to suggest in Looking Backward, to make public 
opinion control the hours of labor in different occupations 
as accurately and automatically as the governor on a steam 
engine controls the rate of the fiy-wheel. 

Still further to promote zeal and emulation among workers, 
we would organize the working force of the nation in grades, 
in order that the best and cleverest should everywhere lead 
and set the pace and be the commanders. These grades 
should begin with the youths fresh from the schools and 
with those showing themselves incompetent to learn any 
skilled business. These should be assignable to any sort of 


work with such regulations as should secure turns at all 
sorts of agreeable or disagreeable work. Men and women 
should escape from this grade by developing skill in some 
special occupation which would mean greater dignity and 
stability of position, Further development of superiorities 
would lead to offices of control, implying honor, up to the 
highest, for the political system would not be outside 
the economic but inside it and a part of it. The president 
of the republic would have no more maintenance than the 
most incompetent of the honest workers, but he would have 


‘the honor of being the greatest and chiefest servant of his 


fellows, which is the ultimate analysis of all fame that 
lasts. 

As to the matter of the work of the women, it is cer- 
tainly true that the women would wish to have and should 
have their full place in the industrial army; but does Mr. 
Richter fancy that men any more than women would con- 
sent to any arrangement by which the great consolations of 
life, the love of man and woman, of husband and wife, of 
parents and children, should be taken away or weakened in 
any degree? We see today in progress all around, in lines 
not consciously connected with the socialistic movement, a 
great revolution of opinion as to the proper position and 
proper work of women. 

What the issue will be we cannot say, but men and 
women may be trusted, whatever other mistakes they may 
make, not to offend that most ancient instinct of humanity 
which draws them together and makes them, not yet indeed 
wholly, but ever more, gentle, dutiful and self-sacrificing in 
their mutual relations. 

Mr. Richter’s prophecy is in this respect, as indeed all 
anti-socialistic arguments prove in the last analysis to be, 
insulting to humanity. 

While, for the reasons given we cannot estimate highly 
the value of this work as a criticism of socialism, we 
welcome it as calculated to excite discussion of the social 
question. Discussion, agitation, debate, are all we need to 
win our case. The conspiracy of silence, now, thank God, 
no longer possible, is all we fear. 


That’s Right, Gentlemen, Help Yourselves. 


Gen Clarkson’s proposition at the recent Louisville con- 
vention of republican clubs that the republican party put 
government control of the telegraph into its platform is a 
significant indication of the way in which the old-party 
men are feeling the nationalistic drift of public >pinion., 
Equally significant perhaps is the credence which the 
report finds of Cleveland’s intention to propose the people’s 
party idea of an income tax to Congress on its next meet- 
ing. The old parties are stealing our thunder and are 
going to steal more and more of it. Well let them steal 
away; we have got plenty left. The program of national- 
ism contains material for an indefinite number of rousing 
platforms. Help yourselves, gentlemen, to any planks you 
fancy. We are in the business of furnishing free, live 
political issues, warranted to make votes, to all politicians 
or parties out of a job. 

We venture to predict that the democratic and repub- 
lican platforms in 1896 will appropriate, more or less com- 
pletely, the leading reform planks of the Omaha platform. 
If the democrats hope to keep their power and the repub- 
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licans to get theirs back, they have got to do just 
Do you ask what the people’s party will do then? We 
will tell you. ‘The people’s party in 1896 will adopt a 
platform as much ahead of the Omaha platform as that 
was ahead of the two old party platforms of last year. 
‘The people’s party is at heart a nationalist party, and 
every new declaration of its principles will more and more 
completely express the full aims of nationalism. That is 
the pillar of fire we follow. We are bound for the land of 
Canaan, the promised land of liberty, equality, abundance 
and brotherly love, and not till we are all across Jordan 
will the od parties catch up with us. 


The Voice and the State Management Non-Profit Liquor 
Plan. 

We know nothing more creditable in recent journalism 
than the manly way in which the New York Voice, the 
organ of the prohibition party, frankly admits its error of 
judgment in formerly opposing state management of the 
liquor traffic, on the non-profit plan, and declares itself a 
champion of that method. While there are some prohibi- 
tionists who seem unable to emancipate themselves sufli- 
ciently from the influence of old phrases and catch-words 
to see the great work for temperance which the new plan 
opens up, the Voice will undoubtedly have the support in 
its new departure of the intelligent mass of the party. For 
our part, while we regard the project of making a state 
monopoly of the liquor traffic as merely a detail in the 
grand plan of nationalism, there are few nationalistic 
measures, immediately applicable, which seem to promise 
such great good to men. When we fiud a good man 
opposing the pian, we can but feel that it must be because 
he has not got it clearly in his head just what it means on 
the one hand and what it doesn’t mean on the other. To 
persons having a somewhat commanding view of the 
general reform field and of the movement of thought 
therein, it is becoming very clear that the new departure 
in liquor legislation is to be along this line. It begins to 
look as if the people’s party at its next national convention 
were pretty sure to adopt without opposition a state-man- 
agement nov-profit plank. 


The Brooklyn Bridge as an Instance of Public Construction. 


The New York Tribune reviewing the first decade, just 
completed, since the great Brooklyn bridge was opened to 
public use, concludes that it furnishes an argument against 
the public construction of bridges and shows that what- 
ever other bridges may unite the two cities should be con- 
structed and operated by private capitalists. This is 
certainly not the view of the matter taken by the people 
at large. Far from being generally regarded as an argu. 
ment against public construction, the great bridge is com- 
monly and rightly regarded as a grand demonstration of 
the success of that method of operation in all great euter- 
prises. Undoubtedly private capitalists would have built 
the bridge for less money, but it would have been corres- 
pondingly less magnificent and less permanent. 

But even if private capitalists had built the bridge at a 
quarter its actual cost, how would that have helped the 
people? It would have been capitalized at four times 
what it cost and the tolls fixed to pay dividends on 
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ment, let him recall the case of the Manhattan elevated 
railroad system of New York, in which just this has been 
done. If the Tribune maintains that the experience of the 
Brooklyn bridge proves that private capitalists ought to 
build bridges, it will have the consistency to admit that 
the history of the Mauhattau system proves far more con- 
clusively that capitalists ought not to be permitted to build 
or operate railroad systems. 

We do not undertake to defend the methods by which 
works of public construction are carried on by the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn and the state of New York. 
Notoriously the experiment of public construction could 
nowhere be tested under more trying conditions than in 
those cities and in that state, owing to the extraordinary 
corruption of their politics. Nevertheless, even there, we 
challenge comparison between the worst jobs in the way of 
public works and the gigantic swindles practised on the 
people by the stock-watering operations of private capital- 
ists enjoying public franchises. Bad as is the condition of 
public administration in New York, it is decent compared 
with the rottenness of the commercial and financial system. 
As a public enemy, robber and oppressor, the little finger 
of a Jay Gould is thicker than the loins of a boss Tweed. 
How strange is the delusion which leads citizens to make 
such a fuss ever the addition of a mill on the dollar to 
their public taxes, while submitting quite as a matter of 
course to extortions by private corporations aggregating ten 
times all their tax-bills ! 

To return, in closing, to the matter of the Brooklyn 
bridge — the real reason why today it does not afford 
better transit accommodations is that the Manhattan and 
Brooklyn elevated systems with which it should connect, 
are privately conducted while it is under public manage- 
ment. Put them both under public management and 
passengers will go through from Harlem to Coney Island 
without change of cars. 

Perhaps the Tribune 1s right in predicting that no more 
East River bridges will be built by public money, but if 
so it will be because boodle aldermen and legislators figure 
that they can make most by selling franchises to private 
¢ pitalists. Still we can hardly believe-that even in New 
York the people are prepared for such a step back toward 
barbarism as would be implied in the letting out to private 
persons of the right to build and take tolls on a bridge for 
public accommodation. - All civilized nations long ago- 
abandoned that idea. What year of our Lord does the 
Tribune think it is living in anyhow ? 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SOCIALISM. 

Count de Mun arter a conference with the pope attended 
the Toulouse Catholic Congress in France, and said in a 
speech before that body: “The great preoccupation of the 
moment is socialism. There are two solutions: concentra- 
tion with the capitalists and concentration with the people. 
To wish to act with the Jews and financiers is to prepare 
the coming of a socialism the excesses of which cannot be 
foreseen. At risk of appearing to stand quite alone and of 
seeming extravagant, I will say that what must be pro- 
tected is not capital but labor. We must not let it be sup- 
posed that the church is a cassocked policeman let loose in 
the sole interest of capital. On the contrary it should be 
clearly understood that it acts in the interest and for the 
defence of the weak.” 
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TOMORROW. 


High hopes that burned like stars sublime, 
Go down the heavens of freedom, 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We bitterliest need them. 
But never sit we down and say, 
There’s nothing left but sorrow; 
We walk the wilderness today, 
The promised land tomorrow. 


Our hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 

* With smiling futures glisten; 

Lo! now its dawn bursts up the sky — 
Lean out your souls and listen. 

The earth rolls freedom’s radiant way, 
And ripens with our sorrow; 

And ’tis the martyrdom today 
Brings victory tomorrow. 


*Tis weary watching wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward; 
We climb like corals grave by grave, 

And beat a pathway sunward. 
We're beaten back in many a fray 
Yet newer strength we borrow; 
And where our vanguard rests today 
Our rear shall rest tomorrow. 


Through all the long, dark night of years, 
The people’s cry ascended: 
The earth was wet with blood and tears 
Ere their weak sufferings ended. 
The few shall not forever sway, 
The many toil in sorrow; 
The bars of hell are strong today, 
But right shall rule tomorrow. 
GERALD MASSEY. 


A LEISURE CLASS DEMORALIZING UNDER 
COMPETITION. 


“ Some recent writers,” says the Alliance-Independent of 
Lincoln, Neb., “have noted with pleasure that we are 
developing conditions that conduce to the establishment of 
a leisure class in America. That such conditions are de- 
veloping can not be disputed. But to what sort of a 
leisure class will such conditions give rise ? 

“There is but one way in which talented men and 
women can ever become persons of Jeisure under the con- 
ditions we are developing, and that is as pensioners of the 
rich. Some of our multi-millionaires are moving in that 
direction today. They are building palatial churches, 
founding great universities, institutes, academies of science 
and art. In these, gifted men and women find employment 
either as virtual or actual pensioners on their founders. 

“But what great benefit can society expect to receive 
from a class of pauper artists, litterateurs, scientists, phil- 
osophers and preachers? They are but the intellectual 
slaves of sordid masters. Can great minds produce great 
works for the uplifting of the race without independence ? 
Can the fountain rise above its source ? 

«‘ Will such pauper preachers ever denounce the crimes 
of the rich ? Will they ever proclaim the rights of the 
poor? Will such pauper historians ever write true his- 
tories of the age in which they live ? 

“Tn such a leisure class the plutocratic benefactor will 
be done in marble by the pensioned sculptor; his praises 
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will be sung by the pensioned orator; his achievements 
will be recorded by the pensioned historian; he will be a 
leading character in the story of the pensioned novelist; 
he will be held up as a model of moral excellence by the 
pensioned preacher. All will unite in lauding the age in 
which they live, praising and defending the system of 
which they are the products. Intellect, skill, inspiration 
and eloquence will be prostituted to the service and de- 
fense of that which is selfish, crafty, coarse and immoral. 
Under such conditions the sophist takes the place of the 
philosopher, the charlatan crowds aside the scientist. The 
intellectual prostitute alone can ever rise (or sink) into 
such a leisure class. 

“ We want no leisure class in America. We want jus- 
tice. We want just laws, justly administered. We want 
an industrial system under which all men enjoy all the 
fruits of their labor. With such conditions, every indi- 
vidual who is honest and industrious will be a person of 
leisure. 

“We shall have our writers, artists, scientists and phil- 
osophers. But they will be simply laborers, producers. 
Their fellow laborers who work in the fields and mines 
and shops will have the means to reward them, and the 
leisure to enjoy and profit by the beauty, the wisdom, the 
inspiration of their works. Under such conditions civiliza- 
tion can go on till mankind reaches, the highest possible 
development. Leisure will not then be confined to a 
class; it will be universal.” 


NATIONALISTS AT CHICAGO. 


DEAR SIR: — 


The national committee for propaganda work, organized by nation- 
alists at Omaha, July 2, 1892, will meet at the residence of Corinne 
S. Brown, 6230 Woodlawn avenue, Chicago, Ill., on the 30th of 
August at2p.M. Members of the committee not finding it con- 
venient to attend are requested to name persons to represent them. 
Please reply at once, and if you cannot attend, kindly name your 
‘proxy. 

It is hoped that there will be a full meeting, as it is proposed to 
complete the organization of the committee and plan out work for 
the ensuing year. 

All nationalists who visit Chicago to attend the world’s fair are 
cordially invited to register in person or by postal card, their names, 
home and Chicago addresses, and the length of their stay in the city 
at the office of Jesse Cox, Room 138, 95 Fifth avenue and at the 
residence of Corinne 8S. Brown, 6230 Woodlawn avenue. Mr. Cox’s 
office is in the heart of the city, and Mrs. Brown’s residence is near 
the exposition and the Midway Plaisance. 

The register at the latter place will be open on Mondays and 
Thursdays before nine o’clock in the morning and between two and 
and four in the afternoon. 

Mail can be sent to the care of either party named above, and can 
also be sent in care of Pomeroy Bros. Section F., Gallery, Manu- 
facturers’ Building, Exposition; and if the attendant is not present 
when the owner calls, he can sort his own mail out of a box placed 
there for that purpose. Also at this exhibit he will find a desk, 
paper, pens and ink, to the use of which he will be welcome. 

Persons in New England desiring information as to railroad rates 
from Boston, ete. can address the undersigned. 


MASON A. GREEN, 
General Secretary, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
H. S. Luscoms, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
17 Yarmouth St Boston, Mass. 
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CITIES SHOULD NOT PAY FOR THE CAPITAL- 
IZED PROFITS OF MONOPOLY. 


When the proposed amendmepts to the municipal light- 
ing law was before a committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, Mayor Henry Winn of Malden made an able 
argument upon the various points at issue. What he said 
about the price that may be equitably paid for the plants 
of private companies is of more than local interest, and we 
quote the following passages : 

“What is the price which, if the Legislature is deter- 
mined that the municipalities shall, as a matter of grace 
buy out the plants of private companies, it may fairly com- 
pel them to pay ? We insist that it is robbery to compel 
them to pay the capitalized profits of the monopoly which 
the company got of them for nothing, — to first force them 
to buy their gas or electricity, if they use any, from a pri- 
vate company, and then, if they choose to supply them- 
selves, to force them to pay that company the capitalized 
profits of the trade they had been forced to give it, as if 
the company had a vested right in that trade and it was 
going to continue forever. 

“The only compulsion which the Legislature can, with- 
out positive tyranny, put upon the people is to force them, 
if the company wishes to sell, to huy at a price from which 
What is this 
price? Plainly it is the money value of the property in- 


the monopolistic profits are eliminated. 

dependent of any valuation of the business. This money 
value pays for a competitive business. A competitive 
business in its normal condition is one wherein the profits 
on the actual property used are equalized by competition 
with the ordinary returns to capital. Give the owner the 
money value of this actual property and he can get these 
ordinary returns accruing to capital by investing it in 
He is made good for his plant and his 
business if the business is purely competitive. Thus if A 
has a shoe factory which would cost $100,000 to duplicate, 


he is made good (barring the loss of time in changing his 


other business. 


investment) for loss of his plant by paying him $100,000, 
for with it he can duplicate it elsewhere. 

‘These principles directly support the amendment offered 
by Mr. Parker to the bili of the committee. 
is to limit the price which a city or town shall be forced to 


His proposal 


pay to a company which insists that the municipality shall 
buy its plant so that it shall be ‘ not exceeding, however, 
the reasonable cost of buying and establishing a plant, or 
like portions of a plant, of equivalent capacity of produc- 
tion and distribution.’ These words should be inserted 
after the words ‘connection therewith’ in section 12, line 
35, of the original Jaw. 

“This part of a rule of appraisal of a plant would then 
read : 


- And the price to be paid therefor shall be its fair market value 


for the purposes of its use, no portion of such plant to be estimated, 
however, at less than its fair market value for any other purpose, 
including as an clement of value any location or similar rights {not 
derived from the public] acquired from private persons in connec- 
tion therewith, not exceeding, however, the reasonable cost of buy- 
ing and establishing a plant, or like portions of a plant, of equivalent 
capacity of production and distribution, ete. 


“Why is this not liberal to the companies who have no 
equitable rights against the municipalities to compel them 
to buy, save the rights that come through grace? It gives 
them practically their former rule up to the point where 
they can realize as muth.for their worn machinery as new 
would cost, and for their cld gas-pipes as much as the cost 
of laying new ones. It does indeed mainly eliminate from 
the price that can be forced from the people the capital- 
ized profits of monopoly. But who will dare to stand up 
and say that they are equitably entitled to them ? 

“The proposition that if a city chooses to light its own 
streets the private companies are entitled to force it to pay 
for their losses in superseded machines, abandoned experi- 
ments, most of which come through incompetent manage- 
ment, shows a tenderness for corporations which needs no 
discussion. No manufacturing concern charges such ex- 
penses into the price of its product, for competition pre- 
vents. And no cour$ would award such damages even 
against a marauder who had destroyed a man’s business by 
fraud or force. But even this unreasonable demand would 
probably be met by the amendment proposed, for the ex- 
cess a company would get for its old machines or pipes 
more than they are worth, when paid for the cost of estab- 
lishing a new plant of equivalent power, would probably 
more than meet the charge.” 


THE CHILDREN OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Their wandering cries are in the windy street 
(O faces wan and sweet!) 

What ear doth stoop to listen — eye to mark 
Those footsteps in the dark? 


In my warm room full-filled with childish glee, 
The still thought troubles me, 

These children I call mine; what parent yours, 
Ye children out-of-doors? 


Fatherless, motherless, shelterless, unfed, 
Save crusts of bitter, bread! 

Ifow dare I rest, my lids to sleep resign? 
Are ye not also mine? 


JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland: Whether paternalism is a 
good thing or a bad thing depends upon who the father is. 
There is a great difference between a hot-headed hare- 
brained German kaiser, who says to all Germans, “I am 
your father,” and the 65 millions of intelligent Americans, 
who say that they are their own father. 
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CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


PANICS, CURRENCY AND REFORM. 


The Mistake of a Gold Standard Newspaper, What the 
People’s Party Proposes. Note and Cominent. 


The New York Nation holds ].bor is in part responsible 


for the failures in Australia. It says: 


“The sueceesion of bank failures in the Australian 
colonies is the natural result of the political and social 
methods which have prevailed in Australia for the past 
generation. The colonies set to work to make themselves 
the paradise of workingmen, with all that the team implies 
in the modern world. In bringing about the present 
Australian troubles labor has played a great part. No- 
where else in the world, we believe, has the labor agitator 
had so clear a field and nowhere have his specific nostrums 
been so throughly tried. The right to employment has 
been fully recognized.” 


The argument of our New York contemporary is that the 
colonies borrowed so much money for the building of rail- 
roads that they are sinking beneath the debt. This ought 
to be included among the curiosities of financial criticism. 
The financial condition of the colony governments is 
sound. In South Australia 90 per cent of the interest of 
the public debt is paid by the revenue of the government 
railroads and other public works. ‘The colony governments 
are so financially strong that they propose to take over the 
The crisis in Australia is not a public 
The 


present system is unscientific and inhuman, putting Aus- 


banking business. 
ownership nor a labor crisis, but a currency one. 
tralia at the mercy of European speculators. The unjust 
contraction of the currency has reduced che values of pro- 
ducts and real estate. The gold standard defended by the 
New York Nation is not a standard but a barometer of the 
fears or confidence of the people in regard to it. The fact 
is the two prominent elements of stability in Australia 
today are comparatively sound condition of labor and the 
stability of the colonial governments under wise economic 


laws. 


Gov. Davis H. Waite of Colorado, who left the republi- 
can party and supported the populists last fall, was recently 
given an opportunity to return to the fold. He declined, 
and when asked what reforms he would recommend to the 
republican party to adopt, referred the inquirer to the 


Omaha plattorm. 


Dun’s agency of May 6 shows that out.of 243 failures in 
the United States and Canada for the week only 15 were 
rated above 10,000. For the week ending May 20 there 
were 247 failures in the United States, over 50 per cent of 
them being for sums of less than. $500. For the week end- 
ing May 27, 273 failures in the United States and Canada 
were announced, only 46 of this number being rated at 


The New Nation has before called atten- 
These are 


$5,000 or more. 
tion to the large percentage of small failures. 
hard times for the small shop-keepers, and from the nature 
of the case there can be no relief, for “free competition ” 
is now only a rhetorical expression. he evil of monopo- 


lized business is a burning issue. 


United States Senator Hoar of Massachusetts is “not 
afraid to say to the American people that it is dangerous 
to trust any great power of government co their direct and 
( Senator Hoar expresses the senti- 
A little direct legisla- 
tion would make quick work with some of the monopolies 


inconsiderate control.” 
ment of the average office holder. 


now oppressing the people. 


This from the Topeka (Kan.) Advocate : The Legislature 
of Minnesota has appropriated $300,000 for the erection of 


a state grain elevator. This is legislation in the right 


direction. The solution of the social problem lies in the 
public ownership and control of public utilities, and the 
sooner more of our legislatures come to an intelligent 
understanding of this fact and follow the example of 
Minnesota, the sooner the problem will be solved. If 
three or four of the western grain-growing states possessed 
state elevators, the anti-option question would be settled, 
and settled right for all time. 


Gen. Weaver States the Remedies. 


Gen. James B. Weaver in his notable speech under the 
auspices of the Chatham Library Union, Philadelphia, April 
6, thus summed up the remedies proposed by the populists : 
“Tet the constitution have its way; let Congress take 
charge of this question of issuing money for the good of the 
people; let them establish once and for all this principle. 
Then let them take charge of the public highways of the 
country. That is the next great remedy. Operate them at 
cost for the benefit of the people. Then let them take 
charge of the telegraph and establish telegraphic communi- 
cation throughout the country to be operated at cost, and 
let the government have charge. Then these great utilities 
will exist for the public good. When the government takes 
charge it. will take these people out of politics. They are 
in politics now and corruptly so. Who controls up here 
at Harrisburg? Who controls down at Washington ? Who 
elects the judges of the courts and who controls them ? Our 
design is to take them out of politics. Is West Point in 
politics ? What makes this condition of things at West 
Point ? There one young man has the same chance as 
another young man, without regard to his politics — it is 
non-partisan, and we want to take these railroads and tele- 
graph lines out of politics and put them under a non-parti- 
san board. That is in our platform, and that they shall be 
operated for the benefit of the people at actual cost of the 
service. That is our doctrine. We want the government 
to exercise its constitutional function in regard to the tele- 
graph. ‘Then it will be possible to send a 20 word dispatch 
for 20 or 25 cents and leave a revenue to the treasury. I 
sent a dispatch to this city, only one word, to my friend, 
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and it cost me 50 cents from the city of Des Moines. In 
England I could have sent a 20 word day dispatch for 20 
cents. They charge here four times as much. They are 
robbing the people. They are exercising the functions of 
Congress and we want to bring the republic back to the 
plain letter and spirit of the constitution.” 


Note and Comment. 


Virginia Sun, Richmond: The populists are charged 
being socialists, and forthwith we are eyed askance and 
edged away from by people who plume themselves on their 
conservatism. We believe that the United States belong 
to the people of the United States, and should be governed 
in the interest of all the people. If it can be shown that 
government ownership of the railroads and telegraphs will 
save the people 300 million dollars a year, while affording 
them a much better service, we are not to be deterred from 
advocating government ownership by the cry of socialism. 


Congressman Jerry Simpson of Kansas will attend the 
Lincoln, (Neb.) convention, which is to consider plans for 
building a state railroad from the Dakotas to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Simpson says that the plan is a possible one and 
that the populists propose to demonstrate that government 
ownership and operation is not a dream,. 


The new headquarters of the people’s party of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at 102 Court street were opened Tuesday night. 
Speeches were made by Thaddeus B. Wakeman, J. W. 
Sullivan and others. The party is growing in that city. 


Delegates were chosen at Pittsburg, Pa., Friday, to the 
state convention of the people’s party to be held at Logans- 
port on the 14th, when candidates for supreme court judge 
and treasurer will be nominated. 


Gov. Boies of Iowa has appointed Gen. James B. Weaver 
and several other populists to the anti-trust convention to 
be held at Chicago next month. 


Sylvester Pennoyer was elected governor of Oregon, we 
are told by the New York Tribune, through “ an inscrutable 
providence and a populist upheaval.” The Tribune may 
not realize it, but this makes pretty good backing. 


The Omaha World-Herald: “The people might take the 
notion to run the railroads themselves, and they will if 
they take the notion.” 


The United States supreme court made a ruling Monday? 
May 1, 1893, that is of gieat importance. A fireman on the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad was injured in a collision and 
sued ip the lower courts for damages. The company lost 
and the case was carried to the circuit court, where the em- 
ployee again won, securing a verdict for $9000, the laws of 
Ohio providing that employees when injured can recover 
damages where such injury is not due to their own careless- 
ness. Thereupon the Baltimore and Ohio sent the case to 
the United States supreme court and that body held shat 
the circuit court judge erred in charging the jury and that 
‘when a man went into the employ of a railroad company 
he took the risks incident to such employment.” Railroad 
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companies are now secured from being compelled to pay 
damages for injuries. Tne employees must remember that 
their weapon is tlie ballot and that with privately owned 
railroads labor is defenceless. 


FUEL AT COST. 


“ A lively agitation,” says the Age of Labor of Oshkosh, 
Wis., “is going on in the eastern part of the country 
relative to the propriety of city governments supplying 
fuel to the citizens at cost. Most progressionists are 
heartily in favor of such a scheme and it occurs to us that 
the city of Oshkosh would be a good place for the establish- 
ment of such an excellent public service. Here where there 
are any number of men supporting families on an income 
of a dolisr a day, where men have offered their overcoats in 
midwinter as security for a little coal to warm their hovels, 
a fuel supply station which furnishes fuel at cost would 
surely be appreciated. Many cities furnish both water 
and light to their citizens. Some of them supply gas for 
lighting and heating and there seems to be no good reason 
why they should not furnish fuel in other forms than gas. 
Whatever will lighten the burdens of labor without injury 
to anybody is a good thing. To reduce the cost of living is 
the same as to raise the wages of the poor. The city should 
own the water works, the light plant, the public coal 
stations, the gas supply and the street car lines, and operate 
them all at cost for the benefit-of the people.” 


HOW A PUBLIC FRANCHISE IS WORKED. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 


I inclose a clipping from the report of the Northern rail- 
road which is refreshing: 


Receipts — Boston and Maine railroad, annual rental, $153,420; 
Boston and Maine railroad, annual payment on account of expenses, 
$5000; income of and additions to contingent fund, $20,901.30; bal- 
ance drawn from the contingent fund, $4478.48; total, $183,899.78. 
Expenditures — Dividends, $179,838; expenses, $4061.78; total, 
$183,899.78. 


Here is a corporation, existing on a public franchise, pub- 
lishing its account of its services performed for the public. 
These services are measured by the expenditure of $4061, 
For this 
service it demands payment from the public to the amount 
of $179,838! Asa matter of fact, the business of this cor- 
poration is the collection of this tax, the expense of which 
amounts to $4061, which is also extracted from the public. 
They don’t take a dollar from their own pockets. They 
don’t operate a mile of road or so much as a hand-ear. 


Sipney A. Rerve. 
Boston, May, 1893. 


We earnestly request our subscribers to look on their 
address label and to renew without delay if they wish to 
continue the paper. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


[tems of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston Record: Inside of five years socialism, or at 


socialistic ideas, will become more firmly ingrafted in the | 


laws of this state than anywhere else in the union. The 
drift that way is unmistakable and growing stronger every 
day, and the great corporations doing business here may as 
well appreciate the drift. 


The Boston Herald has claimed in the past that the Leg- 
islature was fully abreast of public opinion, but the follow- 
ing editorial would indicate a change of opinion; it says: 
“He would be an indifferent obsverer of the trend of public 
opinion who did not realize, from the hearings and debates 
that have taken place at the state house this year, that a 
change in public sentiment was gradually taking place re- 
specting the attitude that the state should occupy face to 
face with its quasi-public and especially its railroad corpor- 
ations. It is needless at this time to go into the causes for 
the change, whether it springs from the unwillingness of 
the railroad corporations to perform what many believe to 
be their duty in the way of service, whether it is the tend- 
ency of railroad managers to indulge in financial operations 
in the way of leases and consolidations that a few years ago 
would never have been thought of, or whether it is a latent 
disposition toward what is termed nationalism on the part 
of the people, or all of these causes combined that have pro 
duced the result, the fact none the less remains that outside 
of the Legislature there is a feeling far deeper and broader 
than ever existed before, the reflection of which shows itself 
from time to time in legislative action, that hereafter the 
state must keep the railroad companies under a close, imme- 
diate control and that that freecom from official ‘supervision 
and legislative interference which has characterized the past 
will not and cannot characterize the future.” If the Herald 
will look a little closer into the subject it will become con- 
vinced that it is not control but absolute cwnership of rail- 
roads that the people are looking forward to. 


At a recent meeting of District Assembly 30, Knights of 
Labor, representing 25 Boston assemblies, it was unani- 
mously resolved in view of the controversy between the 
Mayor of Boston, the Brookline Gas company and the Bay 
State Gas company, in the matter of price of gas, right of 
street opening privileges, “that the time has come when 
the city of Boston should assert its capability, manufacture 
its own gas and electricity for the lighting of its streets, 
its public buildings and for sale to its citizens.” 


New York. 


The Voice (New York): Some of our readers have 
thought the Voice was unduly radical and unduly swayed 
by popular clamor in advocating the public ownership of 
the railroads. But as surely as God lives and humanity 
suffers we can see no alternative to that in the not distant 
future but ownership of the public by the railroads, The 
industrial future of the country is most fatefully wrapped 
up in this question. 

Maryland. 


The Cecil Democrat: Railroads are public highways, and 
it is getting time for the people to own and operate them, 
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and maintain them out of the taxes, just like any other 
highways. The people outgrew the old turnpike system, 
and there is no reason why the iron highways should not 
be made free to any one to run trains on, with such regula- 
tions as would avoid accidents, just as wagons and carriages 
run free upon other roads, 


Connecticut. 


The various brass industries of Waterbury have formed 
a combination for the purpose of regulating prices. 


South Dakota. 


In reply to a letter from a prominent prohibitionist, ask- 
ing his attitude upon the liquor question, H. L. Loucks, 
president of the Farmers’ alliance, says in his paper, the 
Dakota Ruralist: The nationalization of the liquor traffic 
as we understand and favor it, is that the government alone 
shall appoint agents for the sale of all intoxicating liquors. 
At first, of course, this will have to be done by state gov- 
ernments. ‘That all liquors sold shall be duly inspected by 
a state chemist. That the sale of intoxicating liquors 
shall be surrounded with safeguards just as strong as the 
sentiment of the community will approve, even to its total 
prohibition. That no profit shall accrue from the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to the state, county, municipality or 
individual. All liquors to be sold at a sufficient advance 
on cost to pay expenses of the business only. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Standard Oil company has just absorbed another, 
and this time its largest competitor. The Tidewater Oil 
company, with a capital of seven million dollars, has sur- 
rendered to its giant competitor. 


Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker before the World’s Fair Press 
Congress, May 28: ‘Much change has come over the agri- 
cultural press in the last few years in increased space given 
to non-partisan political economy. Farmers are thinking 
on economic topics as never before; and articles about 
coinage, the ccntrol of railroads and the tariff are as 
acceptable as directions for feeding cattle or the annual 
instructions for planting corn. ‘The agricultural editor 
now advises law makers or criticises presidents as a part 
of his daily duties and sometimes even works to elect a 
legislator friendly to some agricultural interest. 


The May number of the Cosmopolitan contains an inter- 
esting article descriptive of the telautograph, by Prof, 
Elisha Gray, the inventor of this wonderful means of com- 
munication. “Possibly its most far-reaching effect, says 
the Cosmopolitan editorially, “will be the demand which 
its operation will make for government control of electrical 
communication. So large a part of public. and private cor- 
respondence must pass over wires which are capable of 
transmitting the hancawriting of the sender, that the public 
will no longer be satisfied to have the control of such inter- 
ests remain in the hands of private corporations. And it 
would seem to be a pity if it this time, when the owner- 
ship could be so easily acquired, and before extensive 
plants of watered stocks have placed the property beyond 
easy reach, the government should not acquire the owner- 
ship of the telautograph. However strongly the telegraph 
and telephone companies may refuse to admit the changed 
conditions which this new invention is likely to bring 
about, it is certain that, unless acquired, it will jeopardize 
the immense investments which are represented by the 
capital stock of the companies. Perhaps this very risk 
may be a factor in the solution of the problem of govern- 
ment ownership, and it may come to pass that the vigorous 
brains at the head of these great institutions will see in 
government acquisition a solution to the difficulties which 
are likely to arise from competition. 
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Capital in 


: Bi ree 
Trusts. Milene © rs vie Woe Millions. 
Acid 2 Distilling and cattlefeeding 34 Mineral water 25 Shot 
Alcohol 5 Dressed beef and provi- Morocco leather 2 Smelters 2) 
American corn harvesters 5 _ sion 100 Musie publishing and in- Snath 1-2 
American wringer 21-2 Dye and chemical com- struments Spring bed and mattress 
Axe 15 bine 2 Naval stores combine 1 Soap 1-2 
Barbed wire 10 Electric supply 10 Nitro-glycerine Soda water apparatus 3 1-2 
Bleachery combine 10 Electrical combination No.2 2 Oatmeal 8 1-2 Sponge 1-2 
Biscuit and cracker I2 Envelope 5 Oil cloth 21-2 Standard oil 90 
Biturainous coal 15 Flint glass 8 Paint combine 2 Starch 10 
Bolt and nut 10 Flour mill Paper bag q 2 Steel and iron 4 
Boiler 15 Forge companies Paper box ~ 5 Steel rail 50 
Borax 2 Fork and hoe 1 Patent leather 5 Straw board 8 
Brass 10 Fruit jar 1 Pearl barley Structural steel 5 
Broom 21-2 Fur combine 10 Pitch 10 Sugar refiners’ 75 
Brush 2 Galvanized iron and steel 2 Plate glass 8 Table glass and crockery 
Buckwheat 5 Gas [New York] 35 Plow Tin plate 
Butchers’ supply General electric 50 Pocket cutlery 2 Tissue paper 10 
Button 5 Glove 2 Pork combine 20 "Tobacco 35 
Canned goods Gossamer rubber 12 Powder 11-2 Tombstone 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass 4 Preserved jelly i’ fg 12 ‘Trunk 3 
beet Gypsum stucco mills Preservers’ combine 8 ‘Tube 111-2 
Cash register 10 flarvester 11-2 Pulp 5 ‘Turpentine 
Carbon candle 3 Hinge 1 Ribbon 18 Type-founders 9 
Cartridge 10 Hop 1-2 Rice 21-2 Umbrella 8 
Casket and burial goods 1 Hide dealers Rock salt 5 Vapor stove 1 
Castor oil 1-2 Illinois steel 50 Rubber General shoe 2 Wall paper 38 
Cattle feeders indurated fibre 1-2 Rubber trust No. 2 7 Watch 30 
Celluloid 8 Iron and coal 10 Safe 21-2 Water-works {pumping ma- 
Cigarette 25 Iron league 60 Sate No. 2 5 chinery 
Colorado coal combine 20 Jute bagging Salt 1 Wheel 1 
Condensed milk 15 Label printing Sandstone 1 Whip 1-2 
Confectioners 2 Leather board 1-2 Sanitary ware 8 White granite : 
Copper ingot 20 Lime 3 Sash, door and blind 11-2 White lead 30 
Cordage 15 Linseed oil 18 Saw 5 Window glass 20 
Crockery 15 Lithograph 11 1-2 School book 2 Wire 10 
Cotton duck 10 Locomotive tire 2 School furniture 15 Wire rod 
Cotton press 3 Lumber 2 School slate Wood screw 10 
Cotton seed oil 41 Manilla tissue 2 Screw Wool hat ILE 
Cotton thread combine 7 Marble combine 20 Sewer pipe 2 Wrapping paper 1 
Cutlery 11-2 Match 71-2 Sheet copper 40 Wrought-iron pipe 
Cut nail Merchants’ steel 25 Sheet steel 2 Yellow pine 2 


Free competition has fostered the monopolization of industries to such au extent that the price of nearty every 
necessity of life is fixed by a private trust. We have taken the trouble to prepare a partial list of the more important 
private trusts built mainly on the ruin or surrender of small busiuesses. The item of capitalization is continually 
changing, as the stock usually increases as fast as new companies are taken into the combination. While our figures are 
in many cases estimated, they may be safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing 
the business situation. Several trusts we have not even attempted to estimate. Whether we look at the moral or the 
commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries is alarming. ‘lake the white lead trust, which is 
known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars. 
In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31 companies, including the plant of three smelters and one re- 
finery for the production of pig lead. Over eight miliions of the stock is water. here is probably not a company of 
the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and rivalry disastrous to sinall concerns. Tariff reduction 
tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. Of the 4,047 recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in 
protected industries. 

Among the most dangerous combinations of the land is the Western Union Telegraph corapany. Upon it is based 
a daily newspaper monopoly which has had a tendency to lower the general tone of editorial discussion upon this 
subject. 

The New Nation is circulating a petition asking Congress to take over the telegraph and telephone and run it for 
the people. ‘Ihe spirit of reform now moving upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. ‘Lhe people’s party 
has made a record of a million votes as a starter, One demand in its platform is for the government ownership of the 
telegraph and telephone. Let every populist and reformer join the great company that will knock at the door of Con- 
gress next session to demand the public ownership of means of communication. Send for a petition, a copy of which we 
print below, and request all reform papers to reproduce ic in its columns : 


[Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by Nov. 1, 1893, at latest. ] 
To Tur HONORABLE SENATE AND House or REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, residents of the State of — respectfully repre- 
sent that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome mouopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more 
than twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with government lines, are obliged to pay, — a company that uses to the 
utmost its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a banetul control over the press upon. which the citizens are forced to 
rely for information. 

Tales ‘fanrese ¢ ] ,eXYHIN C aan imi | 
te We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established as grievous to the people as that of the telegraph. 

We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service 


|When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and continue signatures. | 
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STATE. 
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Low-Priced 
TYPEWRITERS. 


—- : : 


DOES WORK EQUAL TO THE MOST 
EXPENSIVE MACHINES. 


SPEEDY! PRACTICAL! DURABLE! 


No instruction is needed for its use, and speed is 
easily attained by little practice. 


WORLD WRITES 77 
TYPEWRITER $ | CHARACTERS. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co, 
274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ul Discovery !! 

Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 
Magnetic Appliance. An in- 
stant relief for all pain. 
Can be applied to any part 
of the person easily ; never 
gets out of order. Stops 
headache in 2 minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces sleep, stops  neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
matism. Heart troubles, Sci- 
atica, Kidney, Bladder and Liver ailments, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appli- 
ance. Quickens blood, renews Vigor far 
more effectively than any medecine to be taken 
internally; indorsed by eminent physicians. 
Sent to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00 

Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 
BALDNESS AND ITS CAUSES CURED BY 


hag SEMMES’ 


Electric 


Hair 


Restorer. 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, in all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, cnring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E. H. R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are uot afraid to say: Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 

48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 
Call for testimonials of physicians. 


121 Broad st., 


19 West Street, ‘Beston.: 


THE NEW NATION. 
If you are going to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


Be sure that your tickets read via 


Fitchburg Railroad 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
SHORT LINE 
BOSTON TO CHICAGO. 

Palace Sleeping Cars. 
Through without change via 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


==) 


Trains leave Boston, Causeway Street Pas- 
senger Station 

9.00 A.M. 3.00 P.M. 7.00 P.M. 
For further information apply to 


J. KR. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


CLIMAX AUTOMATIC CELLAR 
DRAINER, 


A CHEAP 
Reliable 


It 
lifts 
water 
from 
Cellars, 
Wheel- 
pits, ete., 
and carries 
it into the 
street or sewer. 


& fo 
™, Ken 


CLIMAX “eee, 


CAS MACHINE AND MIXER 
STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


Makes brilliant, smokeless, steady and 
very cheap gas for stores, churches, ete. 


Wri.e for Pamphlet. 
CLARENCE M,. KEMP, Baltimore, Md. 


$ a hundred given for varities of old Colum- 
bian stamps. Cut this advertisemeut out and 
return to us with stamped envelope for par- 


ticulars. 


COLUMBIAN, 31-2 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD BOOKS! OLD MAGAZINES 


WRITE FOR LISTS. 
ALSO, ALL THE NEW BOOKS. 
Cash paid for Old Books. 


G. E. GIRLING & BRO, 
922 West Harrison St., Chicago. 


Mention The New Nation. 
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UNION CONSTRUCTION CO, 


SOLE OWNERS OF 


Union’s Patent System of Sewage. 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and monéy-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States. Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
Agents Guarantee Cer- 
tificates from Com- 


pany. 

113 Devonshire St. - - Room 7 
BOSTON, MASS. 

F. J. STARK, Treasurer. F. L. UNION, Engineer. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on sale near you. 


It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, buta 
good feed for all animals. 


Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 


TO A FIRST CLASS 
| AMATEUR PRINTER. 


‘¢The Pennsylvania Nationalist’ has a neat 
little job office and a manin charge with plenty 
of work offering. They desire a young man 
to assist; one really devoted to the cause — 
share of profits and a lodging room. Must be 
temperate and not smoke in office. Address, 


The Pennsylvania Nationalist Publishing Co. (Lid.) 
Room 174. 1312 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


Send 10 cents for sample package. Beautif 
you lamps for months with one package. 


Address, 
Magic Red, Box 88, Crawford, IIl. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 
$20 to $400. 
=O. 
Trade solicited from other 
states, 
o— 


Address, 
W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


A TRAVELLING MAN 


writes: ‘I bave been radically cured of con- 
firmed constipation and all of its attending 
evils without medicines, injections or incon- 
venience by your admirable system of treat- 
ment.’”’? A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
for four cents in stamps. Address, 


THE DILATER COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio. 
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SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO REVELA- By John T. Morse, Jr. 


TION. With a Portrait and Map. 
By Rey. F. M. Sprague. gilt top, $2.50. i 


‘“‘An intelligent estimate of the character, in- 
fluence and policy of the martyr-statesman, 
together with a truthful, orderly and just pre 
sentation of the circumstances of his career. is 
all that one can demand from a fresh bivgra- 


2 vols. 
Miler fas 
WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 


By Caroline F, Corbin, author of ‘ His 
Marriage Vow,” etc. $1.50. 


HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE phy. Suchan estimate and such a presenta- 
SEXES tion will be found jn these two volumes. 
By Dr, A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au-} Thanks are due to Mr. Morse for his masterlv 
thor. $1.00. portrait of one of our best and:greatest men.” 


— Chicago Tribune. 

“The author has succeeded admirably in 
relating with the utmost fairness the salient 
incidents of the rebellion, devoting especial 
space to the narrative of the McClellan drama.”’ 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 


16mo 


A LOOK UPWARD: 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL-— 
ING By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 
SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Hach volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 
By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 
LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


With portrait 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 


AN EXPOSITION OF .MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 


CA IRA! 
OR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


OUR DESTINY, 


TuE INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM 
MoRALS AND RELIGION, 


Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


ON 


QUABBIN. 


The story of a small town with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. Illustrated. $1.75. 

GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 
Some INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 

EDWARD BURTON 


By Henry Wood. 
cents. 


Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward $. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated Catalogs Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk St., Boston, 


— Philadelphia Press. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM. 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 


stated and answered. 


Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 
100 a 2.00. 


Address, 
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THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 


SECOND LDITION, 


A comprehensive statement of the various 


phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economie and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss DIANA HiIRSCHLER, 


2026 Camae St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 


England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American milionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. 


It treats of: 
The problem of the administration of 


wealth. 


The man is more important than the money. 
Three modes of disposing of wealth. 
Nations should go further in this direction 
The duty of the man of wealth, ete. 


37 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 
JENKINS & McCOWAN, 


224 Centre Street, New York. 


‘Free Reform Literature. 


a0) 


Send your address on postal card for a bundle 


free by mail, 


J. A. WAYLAND, 
Greensburg, Ind. 


[June 3, 1893 


HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 


BY LUKE A. HEDD. 
Every Union Man should read it. ; 
Every Non-Union Man should read it. 
Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plet, if plot it may b: called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, oud every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given the world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s ScLeme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s stozy. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y.,. 
Nov. 16, 1892, 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. : 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation. — John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
ou the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1293. 


VS OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 


Populist Press and Populist People 
ATTENTION!! 


O—— 

The National Reform Press Association has 
made a contract under which the Western 
Newspaper Union will furnish froin each of 
its ten offices, Plates and Ready-P.ints edited 
by W. S. Morgan, Sec. N. R. P. A., the matter 
contained in which is approved by Hon. H. E. 
Taubeneck, Chairman People’s Party National 
Committee, and is the only matter officially 
recommended by the National Reform Press 
Association. Four pages of populist matter 
weekly, if you want that much. Original edi- 
torial page, news of the movement, cartoons, 
etc. The National Reform Press Association 
having been asked to take charge of the busi- 
ness of the Independent Newspaper Co. (the 
furnishing of completely printed populist 
pages) has included that branch in its con- 
tract with the Western Newspaper Union and 
that house will hereafter supply from its Chi- 
cogo and St. Louis offices, completely printed 
local people’s party newspapers for localities 
otherwise unable to support populist papers. 

By this plan no capital or newspaper experi- 
euce is necessary for publishing a people’s 
party paper, and thus we hope to greatly 
strengthen the people’s press in every state. 
For prices, samples, etc. of plates and half- 
prints, address WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Winfield, Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Des 
Moines or Detriot. For samples, circulars and 
full particulars in regard to completely printed 
local populist papers, address WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER UNION, Chicago or St.Loius. 


